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A SUSSEX MERCHANT IN LONDON. 
By L. F. SALZMAN, F.S.A. 

There is in the Public Record Office [Exch. K. R. Accts., 
509, No. 19] a volume of great interest, the account book of a 
London merchant between 1372 and 1390. The merchant 
calls himself ‘Gybon Maufeld,’ but also appears as Gilbert 
Mawefeld, and Maghfeld. The range of subjects covered by 
this book (of which one page is illustrated in my English 
Trade in the Middle Ages, p.171) is surprisingly wide. 
Gilbert was dealing in every kind of commodity, from flax 
to millstones; speculating in canvas and wheat; and, in 
particular, lending money to all sorts and conditions of people, 
including Geoffrey Chaucer. That he came from Mayfield 
(associated in Tudor times with the great merchant family of 
Gresham) is, I think, clear. The earliest reference to him 
appears to be in a deed of 1377 [Close Rolls, p.g1] by which 
Robert Echyngham, Robert de Ore, Ralph Blak, rector of 
Ewhurst, John Wicclyve, vicar of Mayfield, and Walter atte 
More enfeoffed Robert Lyndeseye, tailor of London, Gilbert 
Maghefeld, John Cheverel, and John Sergeaunt of Essex in 
the Manor of Padbury and other lands of Robert Echyngham 
in Bucks—William de Echingham giving his assent by a 
separate deed. Next year [ibid., p.210] we find Richard 
Assheburnehamme and Gilbert Mafeld executing a joint 
recognisance for the sum of £712 payable to Gilbert Prince. 
At the beginning of the account book are several folios of old 
debts copied out ‘ from the black paper book’ ; among these 
is entered—‘ the wife of Ayschbornham owes for 100 lb. of 
flax, 128. 64.’ A little lower is a note of a debt of £12 owed 
by John Asshebornham, struck through as paid ; but the lady 
was not his wife, as we find in the body of the accounts [f.8], 
— ‘Note that on the 11" day of December (1390) I paid for 
Roger Ayschbournham, for the shearing of his livery cloth! 
bought of Nicholas taylor, 28. 734. Also his wife owes of old 
debt for flax, viz, 100 lb., 128. 64.’ In 1382 Gilbert Mayfeld 
was associated with Roger Asshbournham in a fine concerning 
Ewhurst manor [Suss. Rec. Soc. xxiii, No. 2523]. Among 
other old debts,—‘* John Suthsex, draper, owes for 2,000 billet 
(i.e. bundles of firewood), 128.’, and ‘ Symond Cralle owes for 


(1) ‘ pur le scheryngg de son lyuere,’ i.e., for clipping the nap of 
cloth which was, presumably, to be distributed to his household. 
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a loan in 49 (Edward III, 1375), 208.’ This Simon was no 
doubt one of the Cralles of that ilk, another of whom is 
mentioned on f.22,—‘ Edmund Wynter, saddler, owes on a 
bond for Richard Cralle of Warbulton, for 13 thousandweight 
of iron, £30.’ ‘ John Werbelton Esquier de Kershalton ’ also 
figures as a debtor, and although here called of Carshalton 
(Surrey) he was one of the Warbeltons of Warbleton. ‘ John 
Stourdy, dwelling with the Earl of Arundel,’ who owed 
f£9.10.8, may not have been connected with Sussex, but 
Sir Edward Dalyngrygge, who owed {10 ‘ for 3 pipes of red 
wine,’ belonged to a well-known Sussex family and may have 
dealt with Gilbert for that reason. 

Gilbert Mayfield was a figure of considerable importance in 
commercial circles. In May, 1383, he, in company with 
Robert Parys, another London merchant, and John Haukyn 
and Thomas Horseman, mariners, undertook the patrolling 
of the sea between Winchelsea and Berwick-on-Tweed, against 
pirates and privateers, for the next 18 months, for a payment 
of 2,500 marks and a levy of 28. a tun on wine and 64. in the 
pound on merchandize carried between those points [ Pat. 
Rolls, 278, 365]. Inthe following February orders were given 
to restore to certain Italian merchants their goods, which 
had been seized off Rye in a Genoese ship by Gilbert Mafeld 
and Robert Parys [Close Rolls, 368]. About the same time, 
he was commissioned to arrest eleven members of the company 
of the ship Faucon, which had been captured at Boulogne 
two years before, who had failed to pay their share of the 
agreed ransom [Pat. Rolls, 420]. Next year he was on a 
commission to arrest all goods of Prussians found between 
London and Boston, in satisfaction of {20,000 damage caused 
to English merchants by Prussian pirates [ibid., 61] ; and in 
1393 he was granted, for his own benefit, letters of marque 
and reprisal against ships of Aragon, for 165 marks owed 
him by Alfonso, Count of Denia [ibid., 330]. In March, 1388, 
he was appointed collector of the subsidy on imports in the 
port of London [ibid., 274], a post which he held till his death 
in 1397. When Richard II quarrelled with the City of 
London in the summer of 1392 and was subsequently 
reconciled with them, he appointed Gilbert Mafeld as one of 
the two Sheriffs [Close Rolls, 88]. 

Gilbert lived in Billingsgate, in the parish of St. Botolph, 
to which church he and John Clavering gave land for a 
cemetery in 1392 [Pat. Rolls, 141]. There he had shops and 
a wharfe, which he leased from the Abbey of St. Mary Graces 
[Fine Rolls, 1397, 226] ; and there he died some time before 
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August, 1397 [ibid.], leaving a widow, Margery. She figures 
in his account book as the recipient of various furs of ‘ cristy 
grey’ and ‘ greywerk ’ from Edward Kambr,’ skinner, in part 
discharge of a debt. Gilbert adds—‘ Also against Christmas 
we had 3 furs, namely 2 for Schirbrook and Melton, and a fur 
of lamb for Wilkok Maufeld, all against Christmas 15th 
Richard II, (1391r),—138. 44. And so we owe him, 44’ 
There are other references to this ‘ Wilkok,’ or William, but 
nothing to show his relationship to Gilbert, whose will 
unfortunately does not seem to have survived. 





A BEAKER SKELETON FROM GOODWOOD. 
By ELIOT CURWEN, M.A., M.B., B.CH., F.S.A., 
and E. CECII, CURWEN, M.A., M.B., B.CH., F.S.A. 

On a slight eminence 150 yds. south of Goodwood Race 
Course, and about 300 yds. E.S.E. of the Grand Stand, there 
stood till recently a bowl barrow, 4} ft. high and 77 ft. in 
diameter, surrounded by a ditch 9 ft. wide!. It stood in an 
open space that was cleared of trees not long since for the 
purpose of providing additional car-parking facilities for the 
races, and in course of levelling the ground for this purpose 
during January, 1932, the barrow was being dug away for 
the sake of the soil it contained. The discovery of a skeleton 
was notified to the Sussex Archeological Society by the 
Goodwood Estate Office, and the writers were asked to 
investigate. 

The mound was found to consist of fine chalky mould which 
must have been gathered from the surface. The skeleton 
lay upon the original surface, exactly in the centre of the 
mound. It lay on its left side, half turned on to its face 
(semi-prone), the head to the east, and the face turned 
downwards and resting on the left eye-brow. The hands 
were somewhere in front of the face, but as the head, shoulders 
and arms had been extracted by the forester before our 
arrival, the exact position of the arms is uncertain. The left 
hip was flexed to a right angle, and the right hip semiflexed ; 
both knees were acutely flexed. 

The only objects found with the skeleton consist of two 
small fragments of sheet bronze, forming part of some object ; 
these had been extracted by the forester from near the heud 
end of the skeleton before our arrival; also a flint scraper 
between the feet, and a few flint flakes and calcined flints. 

(1) 6in. O.S., XLVIII., NE., 11.9 in. from the left margin, and 
0.2 in. from the lower margin. East Dean parish. 
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There was no pottery of any kind. About 3 yds. to the north 
of the skeleton lay a heap of about one hundredweight of 
clean flints of medium size; nothing was found with or 
beneath them. ‘The crown of a red-deer’s antler occurred in 
the superjacent soil of the mound. 

Seventeen yards to the south of this barrow are the exiguous 
remains of what may have been a ring-barrow, 48 ft. in 
diameter. There is some trace of a ditch outside the 
ring-bank ; a cart-track has been driven across it. The 
central area, about 4 or 5 ft. across, rings hollow. 

The skeleton described above has been submitted to Sir 
Arthur Keith, F.R.S., in whose care it will remain at the 
Royal College of Surgeons as a typical and well preserved 
example of a beaker man. Sir Arthur has also very kindly 
furnished us with a detailed report, a summary of which is 
given below. A copy of the full report will be sent to 
Barbican House for reference. 

In conclusion we would take this opportunity of expressing 
our gratitude to the Duke of Richmond, not only for bringing 
this discovery to the notice of the Society, but for affording 
us every facility for exploration. His Grace, with the 
Duchess, the Earl and Countess of March and several friends 
were present during part of the disinterment and showed 
the greatest interest. 


{Sir Arthur Keith’s account of this skeleton is unfortunately too 
long and too technical for inclusion in S.N.Q. The following are the 
chief points :-— 

The skeleton is that of a “‘ beaker’’ man, a race that began to settle 
on the east coast of Britain from Denmark and Germany about 
2000 B.C. 

The Goodwood man shows all the characteristics of the race—tall 
(about 5 ft. 9} in.), large-chested, strongly made, pronounced eyebrow 
ridges, strongly marked facial features, large jaws, alveolar prognathism, 
wide jowl; a representative specimen of the beaker people, who still 
survive in our modern population, particularly in the middle and upper 
classes of England and Scotland. 

One infers that the man was well over 50 years of age, but he retains 
a perfect set of teeth, not greatly worn, the incisors meeting in an 
edge to edge bite, whereas in most modern Englishmen the lower 
incisors bite behind the upper. The state of teeth and jaws point to 
the dietary being well prepared and not rough. We are not dealing 
with a savage living on the natural produce of the land, but with one 
who enjoyed some degree of the amenities of the civilization of this 
time. 

Beaker graves are rare in Sussex. 

The measurements of the skull bring him within the round-headed 
or brachycephalic group. Cephalic Index, 80. 

The limb bones are typical of the race in shape and dimensions. 
The upper shaft of the right humerus is thicker than that of the left, 
showing the man to have been right-handed. 
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The bones of the foot show that the joints were not cramped by 
boots or tight shoes. 

All the joints of the body are smooth and free from disease. 

Sir Arthur expresses the hope that this valuable skeleton may be 
preserved in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, where it 
will be accessible to all students, whose attention is especially called to 
the flattening of the upper third of the thigh bones from back to front 
and of the tibia from side to side.—ED.] 





ANNALS OF OLD ROTTINGDEAN. 
By LUCY BALDWIN and ARTHUR RIDSDALE. 
(continued from p. 170). 

There was always plenty of shooting and riding in those 
days, also rabbit shooting with beagles in the gorse for the 
men, and sometimes a game of squash racquets at the school 
for those who wanted strenuous exercise. 

The noted Brookside Harriers were close to the village, and 
there was an occasional meet of the Southdown Hunt near 
enough for one to attend on foot or astride. I remember 
attending one of these with my sister and governess, the 
meet being behind Telscombe Farm. A heavy sea mist arose 
soon after the Field moved off and we were lost for hours 
on the Downs, plodding up and down what seemed innumerable 
hills and meeting not a soul. After some hours the mist lifted 
and we found a road that we knew, the Falmer road beyond 
the Warren, and not until then did we know where we were. 
On our homeward trudge, happily, we met my mother in the 
pony carriage, who had become alarmed and had started a 
search party, for it was then past 4 o’clock and we had been 
out since 10 a.m. How thankful we were to sit down I can 
well remember ! 

One rode to meets of the foxhounds, as far off as Exceat 
Bridge, the other side of Seaford, Norton Top near Bishopstone, 
Newhaven Barn and Rusher Hill near by Newhaven. To the 
keen that was nothing. Hunting the same horse all day, 
home at any hour, sometimes in the dark or even when the 
moon was up. 

But it was the Brookside Harriers, with their well-known 
Master, Steyning Beard, who hunted them,—they made 
Rottingdean famous! 

Jack Funnell was Kennel Huntsman for many years and 
was succeeded by his son Edmund, who afterwards went to 
foxhounds. Fred, another son, was huntsman to the 
Southdown and subsequently to the Craven Hunt. Another 
son, Edwin, went to harriers in Gloucestershire. Edmund 
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was wonderful with beagles. He carried the horn and a 
weeding spud, wore a smock and large gaiters which buttoned 
up to the thighs, on his hands furze gloves so that he could 
face the gorse properly armed. He would cheer on his little 
pack well and had a good hunting voice, working hard, 
both at digging out rabbits and beating the bush with his 
spud. 

Phe history of the Brookside Harriers is this—Harrison 
Carr had them from 1820 to 1834. Charles Beard, John 
Saxby and Steyning Beard hunted them from 1869 to 1898. 
This latter Master had a perfect seat and good hands and was 
an ideal huntsman in this open Down country. He seldom 
lost a hare, had patience, and made those “‘ hat brim ”’ casts, 
either forward or backward, which generally hit off the line 
the hare had taken. He could ride down the steep hills at 
a canter and was an all-round sportsman, a very good shot, 
a fair cricketer and slow bowler. After Mr. Beard gave up 
his son Ernest hunted the Brookside Harriers till 1902. 

The following record may be repeated :—There was a 
cutting of the Evening Mail, of April 17th, 1797 (I cannot 
think the date correct), but it said ‘‘ Last Monday a bagged 
fox was turned out on Patcham Level before the Brookside 
hounds, and after chase of full thirty miles, Reynard saved 
his life by taking to earth near Whifton.”’ I do not know 
the topography of Whifton, nor whether there be such a place, 
but it is a good legend'. A piebald hare is recorded also as 
having been killed on December 2nd, 1871, near Lewes by 
the Brooksides. The Kennels were originally at Iford, near 
Lewes, and moved to Rottingdean in 1860. 

George, Steyning Beard’s brother, was another good 
sportsman; a fine pigeon shot and a keen fisherman. I can 
remember hearing of his exploits with a seine net. Indeed, 
one never-to-be-forgotten night I, as a small child, was allowed 
to accompany my parents to view the net being drawn at 
Saltdean. I think the reason that I was so indulged was 
owing to the fact that my eldest brother was one of the 
fishermen, but I cannot remember if my other brothers and 
sister accompanied me. What I do remember vividly is 
climbing down the ladder at Saltdean in the moonlight and 
watching the eerie figures of the fishermen, George Beard 
in command, the dragging of the huge net to shore and the 
fish jumping and sparkling in the moonlight, the shining 
sand and the calm moonlit sea. The whole episode must have 


(1) No doubt Wiston near Steyning, often spelt Whiston in 18th 
century, whose long “‘s”’ has been misread as “‘ f.’-—Ep. 
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made a deep impression on my childish mind, for at a 
distance of over 50 years it still stands out as a silhouette. 


[Arthur Ridsdale, who is jointly responsible with his sister, 
Mrs. Baldwin, for these ‘‘ Recollections of Old Rottingdean,’ 
is the sporting doctor whose exploits as Arthur Brandwick 
can be read of in Siegfried Sassoon’s ‘‘Memoirs of a 
Foxhunting Man.’’} 

(To be continued). 





THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 
Communicated by REV. W. J. PRESSEY, M.A., F.S.A. 
(continued from p. 175). 




















Fol. 39. 
Recets An°® Diii 1577 

Rs of Wyllam Hearn for seven bushells of wheat —— xx§ j4 
Res of Wyllam Selden for ij bushells wheat ———— iiij§ viij4 
Rs in the market for iij bushels of wheat ———— viij§ 
Rs of Wyllam Heron for iij bushels of wheat — viij§ 
Rs for half a quarter of wheat in y® market ———— x§ viij4 
Rs for one peck of wheat —————————-—_ vj 
Rs in the market for vj bushels of bartie a ix 
Rs of John Hamper for half a bushell of barlie — ix 
Res of Wyllam Heron for half a quarter of barlie vs xd 
Rs in the market for half a quarter of barly —--———— vjé 
Rs for ij bushells of barly in the market iij§ 
Rs of booker ————— 1! 


Rs of John Selden the int on peck of barly which dyd 
masur to that which we sold before 














Rs of Wyllam Pson for mychelmas rent ---—————-—— ij 
Rs of Rychard cooke for mychellmas rent —---—-——— ij 
Rs of Edmond esone for michelmas rent —--—— vj§ 
Rs for half a quarter of a lode of stone & ij bushels | weg tes 
of lyme i i 
Rs of Edmond Esone for our lady dayes rent ———— vj§ 
Rs for the rent of the church land ———— - viij§ 
Som —— iiij! xix ja 
Fol. 59a. 


Payméts An°® Diii 1577 
Itm layd out at Chishester at the Visytacion the secéd daye 


of August for mans meate and horse meate —— iiij§ iiij4 
The same daye for cullington haven ——-————-- xx4 


Itm payd unto y¢ vicar for carying y* byll of psentment — viij® 
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Itm payd unto mother phillipe the second daye of september 





















































ij® i1ij9 

Itm payd unto mother phillip the xixt® daye of <a 
xilij4 

Itm payd unto mother phillip y® xvj® daye of september — 
xiiij4 

Itm payd unto y® glasyer x8 xd 
Itm for his meate & drynke xij 
Itm payd unto wase for threshing of seven bushels of wheat 
xj 

Itm payd unto Thomas lucas for an yron barr for the glase 
wyndowe vj! 
Itm for a shouell for stacye viij4 
Itm for whitt leather for the bells iij4 
Itm for bromes ja 
Itm for nayles for the church gate — ja 
Itm for feching of bookes of cathechisme mans meat and 
horse meat viij4 

Itm for a comissyon & a brief for y® cathechisme iij4 
Itm for a bord to set the bryef uppon j* 
Itm for leather for y® bels xxij4 
Itm layd out at chichester for horse meat & mans meat when 
we wer before y* queens visytors ij§ v4 
Itm payd unto booker for threshing of six bushes and a half 
«# of wheate & vij bushells of barly xvd 


Itm layd out at chichester for mans meat & horse meat 
when I went for the plomer & the lyme — ——— ix! 
Itm payd the xvjt® daye of maye to the person of coms for 



































half a lode of stone vj§ vj! 
Itm payd for writting paper for y® church j* 
Itm payd for half a lode of lyme iiij® vj 
Itm for thre quarters of a hundred weught of leade & foure 
pound ix® vj 
Itm payd unto the plomer for soder vj 
Fol. 60. 

Itm payd unto the plomer for his workmanship ————— v® 
Itm layd out for feching of y® lead at lewes xij 
Itm for coles ij4 
Itm for nayles for y® stone vd 
Itm payd unto stacies boye for sweeping of the leads of the 
bartlmewe j? 


Itm for our expences when we wer w*® ye plomer the two 
dayes xd 
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Itm payd unto the mason for stonehealing of y® church — 











- vij® vj 

Itm payd to stacie for hose clothe iiij® 
Itm payd unto thomas lucas for two hooks —-———— viij4 
Itm for drink at the taking downe of y* bel ————— xviij® 
Itm for twelue foote of tymber to make a rowle ————— ij® 
Itm for Edmond Esons labor to make y* rowle ————— vj4 
and for John Seldens work nothing but for ther twoes meate 
& drynk xd 


Itm layd out unto finson when we bargaind for y® bell — xij 
Itm layd out unto thomas hamper for ij bords for y¢ church 

















portch — xvj4 
Itm layd out for making of cuddingtd haven y® xxiij day 
of June ~~. xx@ 
Itm for wrytinge - viij4 
Som totalis ———— iiij!' viij® iiij4 
Itm for writting - viij4 
(This last entry up pears to have been crossed out). 


An° Dni 1577 Fol. 60a. 


The last daye of June was chosen churchwardens 
Roger Kingston & —~ Sellden ye wheller And Thoms 
Turnagayne to gether the church corne 




















And they Rs in the church boxe xj® iij4 
Rectes 
Rs in the churche boxe xj® iij4 
Rs for viij bushelles of lyme ij® viij4 
Rs for the rent of the churche house at michelmas —— vj® 
Rs for the church lande ———— iiij® 
Rs for a quarter of wheat —— xx8 
Rs for ye ring to the belles — xxxiij® iiij4 
Rs for iij bussheles of wheat vij§ 





Rs of Edmonde Estone for of ladye dayes rente for the 
chuche house ———— $$ iij® 
and the other iij® he hade for three dayes work about the belles 








Rs for ij bz of wheat - —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— iiij® viij4 
Rs for the church lande —— —-- viij® 
Rs out of the poor mans s boxe to paie fynson the belfoiider 

ee ee v8 





Rs of ff Mr Henshewe rm the berall of his child in the churche 
———__—_—__—— — iij® iiij4 





Rs for the church onndown  ——_____————- xij bz of barly 
Rs of John Stere for his fathers bequeth —————— iiij$ iiij4 
S6m_ totalis ————— v!i viij§ vij4 


besydes the barly w®® is 
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Fol. 61. 
Payméts 
Imprimis paid to megeng for casting of the bels the ferst 








paymét ———— —_———— ij! 
Itm paid for drinke at casting of the belles. ——- xliij 
Itm paid for whit lether and for a showell -_———— xij 
Item yue for ij lodes of woode to the casting of the belles 

— ——_——_— ix iiij4 
Item paid for carring of a lode a brick ———— ij vj" 
Item paid to Richard Shorye for puter —_—_—_—__——— ij8 
Item paid more for mettell ——_—-—— —_——__—_—_—. vj! 
Item paid more for whit lether ————--——-----_____ ij 
Item paid for making of the bell ropes ——------—__- / e 
Item paid for the stable of the bell & for nay les - -——-——— ij§ 
Item paid for mending of the clipper of the bell ———— xij¢ 
Item paid for the forfiture of the a ————— ~ iis ilij4 
Item paid for bromes ———-——— ——__—_________——_ jl 
Item paid to the gayle of Horsum —————--—__— viij$ 
Item paid at the Visitation ————_—— ——_———— iij§ iiij4 
Item paid to Topsayle at ij sondery tymes ——---——. xij 
Item paid to Mr vicar of Hardeme for bylles iiij® iiij" 
Item paid at the delivery of of byll of  peentinét ——— i1ij4 
Item paid at chechestr at the cort - —-——_--_—-___— ij 
Item paid to John Stere for Topsayle- + V8 
Item paid for a brefe for cullington haven ——_—-— ij@ 
Item paid to Topsayle at Twelfe tyme ——_——— xvj! 
Item paid to him more after ward —_—_—_—— xvj 
Item paid to him at John Steres dore —— —_—— xij‘ 
Item paid for drink for the casting of the other bell —— vj‘ 
Item paid to John stere for Topsayle —— —— xij 
Item paid to him more in pease —--——-—_—___ ij 
Item paid to Topsayle in Tarring street — ——- — vj! 
Item paid for wodd to caust the fower byll ————— iijs viij4 


Item paid to Topsayle as much¢ pot metell as came to — xv4 

Item deliverd unto Topsayle ij bz of wheat & ij bz of barly 
& half a bz of malt uppon his bargayne 

Item | to lucas for mending of the clippers of the bells 

iij® iiij@ 

Item paid to ) slade | Sue r tresshing of the church corne & di bz 
of wheat 





Som totalis ————— vj!i iijs vij4 
° Tint ; 7ol. 6 
An°® Dni 1578 oe Se 
The Accompt of the church wardens of Tarring 
Thoms Hamper & Richard Maye 
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Recets (On the margin) 











Imprimis Rs of mother biden according to her will xij 
Itm Rs of Edmon Eston for michelmas rent —--———— vyj$ 
(Herve follow six lines which have been crossed out). 

Itm Rceeved of Eastene f oure ladydais Reint ---———— vjé 
Itm Res of edwart Chob fore oure ladysis Reite —— ij§ 
Itm Rs of Robarte hardan — vj® viij@ 
(The vemainder of this folto is blank). 

Fol. 62 


An° Dni 1578 
The xxvijt® daye of Julye in the yere aboue said was chosen 
churchwards Thoms Hamper & Richard Maye. And they 
hade in the churche boxe ~ vj§ iiij4 





An° Dni 1578 
Paymets (On the margin) 


Imprimis paid for a showell ———_——-_—-——————_ vj 
Itm for bromes - ——_—__—— ——_————— jl 
Itm paid for bell ropes —-————— ——_—_———— vj 
Itm paid for a pickaxe ————————__——_—_ xix 
Itm paid for nayles for the belles ----------__ js 
Itm laid out at the veiseitation at Cheichestre the feirs of 

maie 1578 fore cargs ———————_ -— —— iij§ ix4 

(Here three lines ave crossed out in the MS.). 
Item laid out for w lethere ———————————_ vj 
(Herve four lines are crossed through) 

Item fo ladeid out at the veisetaceinons at Cheichere the 

ixtn day of may 1579 fore Cargs —--_----—-__ v8 
more for warneing ——— $$ li"! 
Itm laid out fore j bell Rope ————-------—_ iiiij 
Itm for bromes —— _—__—_——— ———__——— jl 

(He es i through) 
Itm the xvjt? day ‘of may 1579 paid Stasey-—_——_ x xj 
Item delevered unto Staseye for ij yerd of w lerder —— iiij§ 
Itm fore leime j lod —————— — + = ix8 
Itm fore Stasey the carein of the leime - ————————-- 114 
more for meindein of the Cherche ——————_—_—_ vj! 
dette un to Wylleam Clark ——-—--————_______ xx 
paid for méding of the cherch ————————_————_-—— xx 
Som ————— xlviij§ xj4 


NotEs (to the above): 

Fol. 59a, line 4.—‘‘ cullington haven.” This entry (see also Fol. 57, 
line 27) refers to the haven at Collaton (Devon), for which 
collections were being made at this date by royal authority. 
(See Bewes, Church Briefs, edit. 1896, page 79). 
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Fol. 59a, line 22.—‘ bookes of cathechisme.”’ Possibly the Catechism 
which is referred to here was that of Dean Nowell, which was 
published in 1570; and issued in two separate forms, the larger 
Catechism being intended for use in places of liberal education, 
and the abridged form for general purposes. Its use was 
enjoined by the Canons of 1571. 

Fol. 59a, line 33.—‘ person of coms”’ read Parson of Coombes (near 
Bramber). 

Fol. 60, line 14.—‘‘ a rowle.”” Perhaps a wooden roller, for shifting 
the slabs of stone. 

Fol. 60a, line 23.—‘‘ cordren”’ read ‘‘ cauldron.” 

Fol. 60a, line 26.—The amount at which the barly given for the hire 
of the cauldron was valued is not stated. 

Fol. 61, line 20.—‘‘ Hardeme”’ for Hardham (near Pulborough). 

Fol. 62, line 13.—“ cargs’’ also in line 16, ‘“‘ Cargs’”’ read “‘ charges.” 





ST. CUTHMAN. WHAT IS KNOWN OF HIM? 
By THE REV. ERNEST W. COX, M.A. 
(Vicay of Steyning). 

In the leaflet provided for those who visit the Parish Church 
of Steyning there occurs the following paragraph :—‘‘ A Saxon 
church of wood was first built here by St. Cuthman. This 
could not have been later, and probably was earlier, than the 
beginning of the goth century.” Of the 3,000 persons who 
every year avail themselves of these leaflets many have never 
before even heard of St. Cuthman, whilst very few others 
know more about him than the picturesque story which is to 
be found in almost every guide book on Sussex. The purpose 
of this article is to bring together such references to this old 
Sussex Saint as are known to us, and to offer suggestions, but 
more especially to invite further information. 

In three directions, each independent of the other, we find 
a reference to St. Cuthman. 

There are in France ancient charters issued by William the 
Conqueror not long after his arrival in England in 1066!. 
Several of them relate to Steyning, but they do not always 
refer to it by that name, for occasionally they speak of it as 
‘St. Cuthman’s Church,’ ‘St. Cuthman’s Parish’ and ‘St. 
Cuthman’s Port’; and in so doing they apparently employ 
the name that was on the lips of the local people in their 
ordinary conversation ;—much in the same way as some 
hundreds of years ago the name of the neighbouring parish 
‘Annington,’ was popularly ,changed into ‘ Botolphs.’ 
Similarly the town and church and parish of ‘ Steyning’ 
might still, to this very day, have continued to be popularly 
known as ‘Cuthmans,’ if the Norman conquerors had not 

(1) Round—Cal. Doc. France. 
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so disliked perpetuating the remembrance of these native 
saints that they re-named our church after St. Andrew, and 
thus ultimately banished the name of St. Cuthman entirely 
fromthe place. In these charters we have our firs/ reference,— 
from what we may consider a hostile source,—that more than 
800 years ago Steyning was popularly named after one who 
was known as. St. Cuthman. 

In 1522 a tax was levied by Henry VIII on property of 
individuals and corporate bodies. Among the latter were the 
Gilds, which then existed in almost all the larger parishes. 
The list of tax payers is preserved at the Public Record Office, 
and among the parishes there mentioned is that of Chidham 
(which was formerly included in the parish of Bosham) in the 
extreme west of the County,—where, we are told, there existed 
in that year 1522 the ‘“‘ Gyld of St. Cuthman,” which was 
assessed ‘‘in stok’’ at £5, and was called upon to pay, like 
other Gilds, one fortieth of the value of its ‘‘ stock” or 
property—which in this case amounted to 2/6. Here then, 
just over four hundred years ago, we find our secomd reference 
to St. Cuthman,—away in the west in a place about five and 
twenty miles distant from Steyning’. 

Is it not possible that it was from Chidham that Cuthman 
came at the first when he made his journey eastward to 
Steyning? At any rate it is significant that, apart from 
Steyning, it is only at Chidham that we have found any 
connection with Cuthman. Chidham was in the west, and 
Steyning was just a manageable distance away from it. And 
it was from the west that he came—journeying far enough 
for him to make a new home in entirely different surroundings, 
and yet no farther than it was possible for him to convey his 
aged and infirm mother in her wheelbarrow-couch. 

Just when it was that St. Cuthman arrived and built his 
little wooden church at Steyning no one knows, but it is 
obvious that the church must have been planted here long 
enough for it to have been well established before King 
Ethelwulf was buried here in 857. Nor does anyone know 
from whom the parents of Cuthman learned their Christian 
Faith ; but (although Bede suggests that the enterprise was 
a failure) it is possible that they may have been converts of 
that early Christian mission under Dicul at Bosham, which 
was in existence when Wilfrid came to Selsey in 681. At any 
rate it is suggestive to remember that it must have been at 
some very early date that St. Cuthman planted the Church 
at Steyning; and also to consider that Chidham with its 

(2) S.A.C. xxxvii, 187. 
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connection with Cuthman is only a mile away from Bosham, 
where, in the words fof Bede, ‘surrounded by woods and 
water, lived five or six}brethren, serving the Lord in humility 
and poverty.” 

Our third reference to St. Cuthmanjis that contained in 
Vol. ivjof Acta Sanctorum, published at Antwerp in 1658, 
though it is claimed that the materials upon which this Life 
of St. Cuthman is based were derived from two Latin deg aanapes 
by an unknown writer which even then were described as 
ancient. A very full stimmary is given in M. A. Lower’s 
‘“‘ Sussex Worthies,”’ and it has been reproduced in greater or 
less fulness by almost all those who have attempted to write 
a descriptive account of Sussex. Briefly the story is this. 
St. Cuthman was the son of Christian parents who lived 
somewhere in the south of England. In his youth he tended 
his father’s sheep, and first exercised his miraculous powers 
by drawing a circle on the ground around the sheep, beyond 
which they would not stray. When his father died and 
poverty presently overtook him, he sought a new home,— 
taking with him his invalid mother, for whom “ he constructed 
a machine, half couch, half wheelbarrow, which paid the 
double debt of a bed at home and a carriage abroad.’’ 
Travelling eastward he presently arrived at Steyning, where, 
as an act of thanksgiving, he built its first Christian church in 
‘““a place lying at the base of a lofty hill, then woody, 
overgrown with brambles and bushes, but now rendered by 
agriculture fertile and fruitful, enclosed between two streams 
springing from the hill above ’’’ ;—a very good description of 
the place where the Norman church which succeeded St. 
Cuthman’s now stands. 

These are the only old-time references to St. Cuthman that 
are known to us. 

It is just possible that this Acta Sanctorum narrative may 
yield the explanation why this place was given the name 
‘ Steyning.’ 

In discussing the possible derivation of that name the editors 
of the ‘‘ Place-Names of Sussex ”’ say at the outset that “ This 
name offers difficulties.” It is not impossible or indeed 
unlikely that it has come from the old common word séaz 
which meant ‘astone orarock.’ In this particular connection 
it is suggested that ‘‘ we might take Steyning to be from the 
Old English steningas, ‘men who dwelt by some particular 
stone or rock.’’’ But in the absence of any such particular 
stone the possibility of the name having arisen from ‘ the 
dwellers on the stony place’ is also discussed. This again 
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has little to support it and the conclusion is that the exact 
significance of the name must remain unsettled. 

Well, that is where the skilled workers of the Place-Name 
Survey have left the matter. But to return to their suggestion 
that Steningas meant the ‘ men who dwelt by some particular 
stone ’ ;—we wonder if that ‘ particular stone ’ could possibly 
have been the ‘ great stone ’ of St. Cuthman which is mentioned 
in the Acta Sanctorum story :— 

“In the meadow where this miracle took place [the miracle 
of keeping his sheep within a circle that he had scratched on 
the ground] there was a great stone on which the shepherd 
[Cuthman] was accustomed to sit. This stone afterwards 
became the object of veneration among the natives and so 
continued down to the time when the narrative of Cuthman’s 
life was written. Miraculous cures, it would seem, were 
performed by means of this stone in honour of the Saint, 
long after his death.” 

Here then is the mention of a great stone,—a notable stone, 
—which stood nearby the house of St. Cuthman in the days 
before he came to Steyning,—or Stenningas as the old 
narrative has it. As he and his parents in those days were 
‘ dwellers by this particular stone,’ the name Ste@ningas might 
well have described the little farm away somewhere in the 
west where they and their dependents lived. There was a 
great and continued reputation attaching to that stone; a 
reputation which without doubt followed them and fastened 
upon the Saint and his mother when they came here to make 
their new home. Why then should they not have continued to 
be known even here as ‘ those who dwelt by that particular 
stone, and thus have transferred the name Ste@ningas to 
this place? For it was not till after St. Cuthman came that 
we ever hear of that name. In later days Steyning was 
sometimes known as St. Cuthman’s Port,—just because St. 
Cuthman had lived here; and in that same way in those 
earlier days may it not have become known as Steningas,— 
just because this same St. Cuthman who elsewhere had ‘ dwelt 
beside that celebrated stone’ had made this his new home ? 


[The tradition that St. Cuthman made use of a vehicle resembling 
a wheelbarrow is strengthened by the existence of the drawing here 
reproduced, which shows a similar vehicle being used to convey a 
cripple. It is taken from the Luttrell Psalter f. 186b, a manuscript 
which is famous for its illustrations of the life and customs of its time, 
the early half of the 14th century. Although in date it stands but 
about half way between our own time and that of St. Cuthman there 
is little doubt that it represents a custom which had existed from the 
earlier date.—ED.]. 
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THE SUSSEX MANORS OF FRANCIS CAREWE 
(concluded from p. 80). 
THE RENTES OF THE CUSTOMARY TENNTES OF BYRLINGE. 
Edward payne holdeth by copy of Cotte Roll one Tenement 
and certen lands containing by estimation xx acres called 
the Goore and payeth therefor yerely xx8 
Robert Colyngeham holdeth one parcel of groun®® late parte 
of the sayde tefi te called the Gore and containing by 
estimation ix acres x8 
John A ffennell thelder holdeth one Tenement and xxv acres 
of londe xxv8 
John A ffennell the younger holdeth one messuage and xiiij 
acres —— xiiiS 111j4 
Robte. Colyngeham one Tenement and tenne acres of land 





























late Will™ ffrenches + x8 
The same holdeth viij acres called nether beddes ——— viij§ 
The same Robert holdeth one pcell of land called gardeners 
cont. viii acres viiS i1ij@ 
Walter homewood holdeth one pcell of gardeners cont. half 
an acre vili4 





The same Walter holdeth two tenements called Cockes 
hethe and Skynners and ix acres of land — viii 
The sayde Walter holdeth ij acres of lande sometyme higilets 



































ij§ 
F. 13. 
Thomas Connye holdeth a tefiement and xiiij acres called 
Dunwyke xii§ ix4 
John hodge holdeth a Cotage and thre acres ——— iiS viii" 
Jamys Wykes in the right of his wyfe holdeth a tefiement and 
xv acres of londe xiis 114 
The same Jamys as gardyan to Richard Walcok holdeth a 
cotage and iij acres iij§ 
Alyce Beale wydowe holdeth a cotage and one rood — vi! 
John howell holdeth ffyve acres - v8 viid ob 
John ffrench holdeth two garden plottes ij@ 
W™ Browne holdeth vii acres of londe in borne in Yarbar © 
forlonge Her 
John lucye one acre in Borne ee ee 
Roger Weive two and a half acres —— xviii! 
Katheryn lydger one Roode and a half ———__—-_———_ vii 
Roger phelyps —______— i 
Symon Tutte one Roode of ground - ———___—__—_—__—___— iiij4 


S™ OF THE RENTES OF THE 
SEYDE CUSTOMARY TENNTES ———— 





viili xij§ xi? ob 
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THE RENTES OF THE FFREHOLDERS OF BYRLING. 
John Selwyn gent holdeth fre Ix acres of Londe called the 


Wyshe and payeth for the same yerely ——————— ii 
John A ffennell holdeth lykewyse xv acres called Yescombe 
RS ——$—$—————— es eres 


Robert ffrenche holdeth fre one Cotage and one Roode — id 
Antony Sondes gent holdeth lykewyse two lyttle garden 
plotts containing half an acre and one acre lyinge between 
the londes of John howell on the Easte and the londes 
of John A ffennell on the weste, one acre called hedacre 
one other acre hedding to Netherbeddes and payeth 





yerely for all the same —-————_—_ — 118 
SUM OF THE Ss? RENTES 
OF THE FREHOLDERS AFORESYDE ————————————- vi i4 


S™ OF ALL THE RENTES AS WELL OF THE FFERMORS OF THE 
DEMEANES AND CUSTOMARY TENNTES AS OF THE 
FREHOLDERS OF THE MAUNER OF BYRLING AFORESYDE 

xxx!i xiiij§ xi4 ob. 

M‘ ‘There is no bedell that gatheryht the seyde Rentes or 

any of theym. 

F. 14. 

THE MANT or ‘There is no mansyon house or other 

NETHERHALL IN buylding upon the lords demeanes or his 


FFLETCHINGE. fferme there. 

There ys one ffelde called Alcotefeld ----—-——— xvi acres 
Item one wood called Alcote-wood ffytie acres —-—— 1 acres 
Item one medowe called Alcote medowe seven acres — vii acres 
Item a wood called mylwoode ——————————— xl acres 


Item certain closes and arable land and pastures now devyded 
into vi closes called Myllandes and desende towards the 
northe unto the greate Ryver there and contayne in all 
by est. ——————$________—_———_ xx xiiij Ac. 

Item there is a lyttle parcel calied the Ilond about whych 
the seyde River Rouneth and the same contth —— ii Ac. 

Item a medowe called the west mede ————————_ v Ac. 

S™ oF THE ACR, —————_—————- cliij Acres 

All whiche pmises be letten to ferme to Thomas Hylles and 
John Canon by Indenture Dated the xi daye of Aprylli in 
the ffirste yere of the Reigne of Quene Elizabeth To have 
and to holde from the ffeaste of Saynt Michell the 
archangell next ensuinge the date of the seyde Indenture 
unto the ende of xxi yeres paying therfor yearly — iiij!i 

Mem. there is one peell of waste the contente wherof is not 
certanly known for yt hath bene longe in varyannce 
howe farre the same should extende. 
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The rentes of the tennanntes there 

John Warde holdeth fre one Crofte of land late John Gere 
and payeth therefor yerely —— aa xii 

(NoTE) quer de ij croftes isto ppe Alco ote quo modo tenente. 

laurence Asheburneham esquire holdeth in the righte of Eve 
his wyffe by copy of Corte Rolle one parcell of land called 
lethers by the rent of viiS by the yere and one parcell 
of medowe contayninge iii acres called hose brook and one 
garden called Greves by the rent of xx4 by the yere — 
Ben ————vili8 viij4 

John Warde in the ‘iain pr hin wife late i wyffe of John 
Gere holdes by copy of Corte Rolle one croffte of land 
containing iij Acres by the Rent of vid by the yere And 
one Tenement and certen londes called Mountes late 
Stones and payeth therfor yverely viii ——— vili§ vid 

Richard page holdeth by Copy of Court Roll one Tenement 
and certen lands called Bonnetts ——— - - vs 

W™ Bamber and his wyff hold by copy of Corte Rolle. one 
medowe called Byrdes mede — ——— iij§ iij4 

George Besfylde and Julyan his wife holde one cotage and one 
garden sometyme of lordes waste nere Alcote- wood — i11j4 

John Prytt one lyttle p¢e!! of grounde i.ac. lately taken out 
of the seyde waste —_—— —______—__—__— vi! 

5™ OF THE TENNTES RENTES AFORESEYDE —— fren iiij4 

S™ OF ALL THE RENTES AS WELL OF THE FARME RENTS AS 
OF THE TENANTES RENTES OF THE MAU NF OF 
NETHERHALL AFORESEY DE ————— —evij® i1ij4 

M4 there is no bedell that gatheryth the seyde Rentes or 
annual pte of theym. 

S™ OF ALL THE AFFORESEYDE CLERE YERELY RENTES AND 
REVENNEWE OF THE AFORESEY DE MANNERS OF PLOMPTON 
PEDYNGHOO BERCOMBE, BYRLING AND NETHERHALL IN 
FFLETCHING — — exxx!i xii8 ob 

(Concluded) 














SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XXII.—ST. ANDREW, STEYNING. 

Steyning was granted by Edward the Confessor to the 
Abbey of Fécamp and the grant was confirmed by William 
the Conqueror by a charter of 1085. In 1200 the constitution 
of the Church was collegiate (Gervase), three prebends 
appertaining to it, but by 1290 the college seems to have 
been dissolved, and in an inquisition of that year it is called 
‘a royal free chapel.’’ In 1415 it was taken into the King’s 
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hands, and in 1461 it was granted to the Abbey cf Sion. The 
lofty arch to the present chancel is the eastern of the four 
arches which supported the original central tower and, 
together with the adjoining arches which led from the aisles 
to the transept, exhibits the wide jointed masonry of the 
early 12th century. The nave, which is of rich work of the 
third quarter of the same century, was probably originally 
of six bays,! four of which remain. The west tower was built 
late in the 16th century, after the fall of the central tower. 
Traces of the foundations of the transepts and of the eastern 
arm are shown on the plan, but the extent of the latter is 
doubtful. If a normal quire and presbytery existed they 
would have had to be raised on an undercroft as the ground 
falls away rapidly. The Church possesses the square bowl 
of a 12th century font, and a preconquest graveslab, which 
may be that of King Ethelwulf, father of Alfred, who was 
buried here. W.H.G. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 165). 


With the kind permission of the Vicar of St. Stephen, 
Coleman Street, London, I transcribed voluntarily all the 
Marriages to 1754, and also examined the marriage register 
1754-1837, when I came across the following specific references 
to Sussex. 

ST. STEPHEN, COLEMAN STREET: 1538-1837. 

1596—Dec. 30. Richard Kidder of Lewes in Sussex & 
Isabell Adams. 

1678—Aug. 8. John Dyke of fiant in Sussex Esqr. & 
Judith Levens of St. Allhallowes Breadstreet London. 

1684—Dec. 21. William Scras of Buttolph in Sussex & 
Mary Goreing of Stanning in the county aforesaid. 

1689—July 18. Isaac Rushworth, Vicar of Warnham in 
Sussex & Elizabeth Sumner of Colemanstreet, London. 

1722—Jan. 6. Thomas Tufton & Frances Hay both of 
Itchingfeild in Sussex. 

1771—July 2. John Lardner of this parish, bach., & 
Mary Carr of Arundell in Sussex, spin. (lic). 

1804—June 17. James Bray of Peasmarsh, Sussex, 
bach. & Sarah Hardwick of this parish, spin.  (lic.). 
A witness: Jane Bray. 

{1) The foundations of the pier against the north wall of the tower 
have just been discovered. 
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BuRIAL.—1615—June 2. ffrancis Challener the sonne of 
ffrancis Challener, Gentillman in the countie Sussex 
was buried. 

Supplementing the entries on pp. 114 and 115 of Vol. iv, 
the following is the only Sussex reference in the marriage 
registers 1754-1837 of All Hallows the Great & Less, St. 
Martin Vintry, and St. Michael Paternoster Royal. 

Att, HALLOWS THE GREAT & LESS: 1754-1837 (continued). 
1791—Oct. 18. Jn. Cruttendon of Bexhill, Sussex, & 
Hanna Lansdell of this parish.  (lic.). 





“THE PLACE-NAMES OF SUSSEX.” 
CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 
(continued from p. 177). 

PART I, VOL. VI. 

p.30. INHOmMES. Add Prioresynnome, 1337 P. from a list 
of assarts in Ashdown Forest.! There are other later 
examples of the holder’s name being prefixed to assarts. 

p-53, 8.” SINGLETON. For the use of songle in p.n.’s, ef. 

Songlefield (1638 Ipm) in Upleadon (GI). 

PART II, VOL. VII. 

.269, s.m. TRUBWEEK. For a possible example of the 

element tvubbe or thrubbe, cf. Thrubwell in Nempnett 

Thrubwell (So), Tvubewel’ 1201 Ass, Trubewelle 1238 FF, 
Trubwell, Trupwell 1261 Ipm, Trobbewelle 1286 Ipm, 
Threbwell 1298 F¥, Trubwell 1316 FA. 

p-327, s.m. Forest Row. Add Forest rewe 1393 Min Acct 
(L.F.S.).! 

p.327. In the parish of Forest Row should have been 
included Court In Ho._mEs. The early name for Court 
in Holmes is found in a document of 1493 from which we 
learn that Elizabeth Lewkenour held of the king /and of 
old assart called Senclersenhoms. enhoms is clearly the 
same as inholms or innoms, and shows that the word, as 
suggested in PN Sx 29, could be used of an assart. This 
land was formerly owned by the St. Cleres. The old 
inhabitants call it to this day C’rtinnoms (ex. inf. Lord 
Edward Gleichen). (See ~.220). 

p.366, s.m. CHuck Hatcu. Add Chukkes 1337 P (L.F:S.).! 
This is the name of an assart in Ashdown Forest, and 
confirms the suggestion that the place takes its name from 
chucks or blocks of wood. 

p.368, sv. Quasroox. Add la Quablak 1337 P (L.FS.).! 


je) 


I 
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This form suggests that the second element in this name 
may be ME lake. ‘small stream.’ 

p.368, s.m. PuckstyE Fm. Add Pouwkstretes-gate 1337 P 
(L.F.S.).!. The form shows an interesting variant with 
strete for stie. 

p.369, s.2. ConEMAN’s Hatcu. Add Colemannesgate, 
Colemanneshach 1337 P (L.F.S.).! 





SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


I.—A local meeting was held at Hardham on 20th May in 
which some hundred members and their friends took part. 
The Church, with its interesting 12th century paintings, was 
described by Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A. From there a short 
walk took the party to the Priory, where Mr. J. D. Aysh 
kindly allowed some of the older parts of his house to be 
inspected as well as the beautiful remains of the Chapter 
House. Mr. Johnston gave a short account of the building 
in the garden. Mr. S. E. Winbolt then took charge and led 
a small party to the site of the Roman Camp, a portion of 
which he had been permitted to excavate. He described the 


character of the camp and pointed out the position of the | 
Stone Street. Many members also took the opportunity to 
visit the neighbouring Church of Stopham. As these local | 
meetings are to enable members to visit some of the smaller 


Churches and houses in the county, it is necessary to limit 
the number of tickets issued. M.H.C. 


II.—A very pleasant local meeting of the Society took place 
on Saturday, June 17th, when West Dean Church, near 
Eastbourne, was visited by a party numbering about 100. 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., described the Church and the 
interesting tombs in the Chancel. Attention was also called 
to the Stanford tombs in the Churchyard, for the upkeep of | 
which the Sussex Archzeological Trust is responsible under the 
will of the late Sir Charles Thomas-Stanford. A visit was 
then paid to the adjoining Clergy House, a 13th century 
dwelling still in occupation. The peaceful surroundings of 
ancient things made a picture to be treasured in the mind, 
for the existence of rural life is ominously threatened by 
modern conditions. 
The party next visited Charlston Manor, by the kind 
permission of Mr. Oswald Birley, a most fascinating house in 
a fold of the Downs, with an enormous barn close by. The 
(t) 


These early forms are due to the kindness of Mr. L. F. Salzman. 
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house and its pigeon house are fully described in S.N.Q. iv, 33 
(May, 1932). A portion of the house dates from the 12th 
century, which from the rarity of Norman domestic 
architecture is alone sufficient to stamp it as of first-rate 
importance and with the mass of later features of .interest 
the whole forms a most delightful group. The Society in 
general and the party in particular are very much indebted 
to Mr. Birley for his kindness in allowing them to see his 
beautiful home. 

The next item in the programme, after tea in the Litlington 
Tea Gardens, was a visit to Litlington Church. Mr. Godfrey 
again acted as guide, as he had done at Charlston. He 
apologised for going at some length into the manorial history 
both there and at West Dean, but most of the party felt that 
a church is not only an architectural example, but the existing 
epitome of the history of the people who, generation by 
generation, have added their portion to the building itself and 
not less to the building of the nation. Therefore Mr. Godfrey 
may feel assured that all of his remarks were appreciated. 

In October, 1872, the Society paid a visit to the same three 
places, but the numbers were few owing to bad weather. 

III.—The Summer Meeting of the Society was held on 
Thursday, 20th June, at Shoreham and Steyning. About 250 
members and their friends took part and were fortunate in 
having a beautiful day for the expedition. Three of the finest 
of our Sussex Churches were visited, together with one of its 
most picturesque old towns, and the day concluded with a 
‘private view’ of a beautiful Elizabethan House set in 
perfect surroundings. New Shoreham Church was the first 
to be visited, and after the Rev. J. F. G. Glossop had welcomed 
the Society, Mr. Henry Cheal gave an account of its history 
and architectural features. An opportunity was provided for 
the Marlipins, now one of the properties belonging to the 
Sussex Archeological Trust, to be visited. At Old Shoreham 
Church, Mr. Cheal again lectured and gave the history, etc., 
of this wonderful building. Leaving Shoreham, the members 
went as they pleased to Steyning and reassembled in the 
Church after the luncheon interval. Here the Vicar, the Rev. 
E. W. Cox, spoke on Steyning and its history, and pointed 
out some of the more interesting features of the building. 
Dividing into smaller parties, the Grammar School and some 
of the old houses were inspected. After tea Wiston House 
was visited by kind permission of Mr. C. B. O. Clarke. Mr. 
W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., gave an account of the families who 
had owned the property and some of the interesting features 
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of the house. The hall and other rooms were kindly thrown 
open for inspection, and the beautiful garden was much 
appreciated. The little Church, with its interesting 
monuments, was also open. Many thanks are due to the 
Local Secretaries for Shoreham and Steyning, Mr. H. Cheal 
and Mr. F. Duke, for the help they gave in the local 
arrangements. M.ELC. 





NOTES. 


ST. THOMAS-AT-CLIFFE, LEWES.—The fine Elizabethan 
royal arms in Cliffe Church has recently been taken down, 
renovated and replaced. Examples of Tudor royal arms 
surviving in churches are so rare that it is worth while calling 
attention to this instance, which seems to have escaped the 
notice of ecclesiologists. The arms are as usual surrounded 
by the garter and have the leopard and dragon supporters, 













































































the whole being vigorously modelled in a very hard plaster 
in high relief. The traces of colour beneath the coats of 
varnish were slight but sufficient to allow of identification. 
In view of the fact that the queens Mary and Elizabeth 
are known to have made use of gold dragons in distinction 
to the red dragons of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
it is interesting to find in this case a dragon with the 
scales, etc., gold, but with the incised lines and shadows 
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green; an artifice that greatly heightened the effect. The 
arms bear the date 1598. ‘The restoration of the colours has 
been done by Mr. Gordon Godfrey, who also cleaned the royal 
arms of George I. (on panel) which hang below the Tudor 
coat. W.H.G. 


EARLY SUSSEX CARTOGRAPHY.—It may be well to 
record Sussex maps which are scattered through the Add. 
MSS. at the British Museum and elsewhere. 

A fine map of Warminghurst, dated 1707, exists and is 
catalogued as Add. MS. 37420. Other references will be 
welcome. 


NEOLITHIC POTTERY FROM SELSEY BILL.—Pottery of 
the two Neolithic types recognised in Britain has recently 
been found at Selsey. 
Windmill Hill ware or 
Scale:1 Class A (seeA rche@ological 
. Journal, \xxxviii, 1931, 
‘‘ Neolithic Pottery of the 
British Isles,” by Stuart 
Piggott) is represented by 
two sherds found in the 
cliff on the east shore, 
Fig. I being part of the 
rim of a vessel of hard, 
dark brown ware with 
coarse flint inclusions, 
and Fig. 2 an example 
of an unperforated lug, 
type A 2, of similar 
ware. Fig. 3 represents 
a sherd of Peterborough 
or Class B ware, also 
found in the east cliff. 
It is thick, red-brown in 
colour, with a smoother 
surface than the Class A 
sherds. The decoration 
comprises two lines of 
twisted cord maggots. 

I wish to thank Mr. 
Stuart Piggott for help 
in identifying the pottery and for making the drawings. 

G. M. WHITE. 
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A BRONZE-AGE BURIAL ON DUNCTON DOWN.—A late 
Bronze-Age burial, hitherto unreported, was excavated by 
Col. Osmaston on Duncton Down in August, 1899. It was a 
small burial mound on the brow of the down and in the 
outskirts of the wood ; about 4 ft. high (max.), with a loose 
top layer (c. 2ft.) of scraped-up soil containing many 
half-fashioned flint arrow-heads and celts. The burial urn, 
containing only a handful of calcined bones, and found 
inverted, was on the ground level, covered with c. 2 ft. (max.) 
of chalk lumps. It was a brown pot of degenerate collar or 
overhanging-rim type, such as characterises late interments 
of the native Middle-Bronze-Age tradition, straight-sided and 
tapering slightly to the plain base. Dimensions: Mouth, 
34in.; height, 4}in.; collar, 13-2in. deep, ornamented 
with small punctured dots in vertical, horizontal, and 
occasional diagonal lines. Along the lower rim of the collar 
the dots were almost all in groups of seven. ‘The pot is in 
the possession of Col. Osmaston, Mockbeggars, Bedham, with 
whose kind permission I make this note. 

S. E. WINBOLT. 


A DENARIUS OF HADRIAN FROM HASSOCKS 
CEMETERY.—Though it adds nothing material to our 
knowledge of the Hassocks Cemetery (reported by J. E. 
Couchman, S.A.C. Ixvi), I report a denarius of Hadrian found 
there and kindly handed over to me by Mr. C. M. Capon, of 
Cuckfield, for the Lewes Museum ‘The earliest Roman coin 
reported by Mr. Couchman was also a Hadrian, and this 
denarius helps further to emphasise the intensiveness of the 
Antonine period at the cemetery. A Hadrian was also the 
earliest coin found at the Southwick Roman villa (S.A.C. 
Ixxili). Though slightly chipped, the coin is in excellent 
condition and retains the legends in entirety. Obverse: 
Bust of Hadrian right, Imp. Cesar Traian Hadrianus Aug. 
Reverse: Justice holding scales and cornucopiz. P.M. 
TR.P. Cos III. 

Ss. E. WINBOLT. 
|The Society's best thanks are due to Mr. Capon and Mr. Winbolt 
The coin is now in the Museum at Barbican House.] 


IRON SLAG.—It has been possible at last to provide space 
for a case in which to display the chosen specimens of the typical 
slags found on the sites of Sussex ironworks. ‘The case is 
exhibited in Anne of Cleve’s House in Southover, and, 
whether or not it is considered more suitably housed there 
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than at the Barbican House museum where one would perhaps 
expect to find it, the greatest Sussex industry of the past is 
at length represented in the Society’s collection. The case 
contains specimens of the ancient slags found on the sites of 
bloomeries as well as the cinders found on the sites of furnaces 
and forges which were at work from Tudor times to the close 
of the 18th century. In the main the specimens shown are 
from the collection formed by the late Mr. Herbert Blackman, 
of St. Leonards, whose widow and daughter presented the 
collection to the Society after his death. 

In some cases the slags from the early bloomeries are shown 
with the pottery found in association with them. While the 
exhibits were being arranged the opportunity was taken to. 
revise the dating of the pottery in the light of the most recent 
knowledge, and the labels in the show case have been prepared 
in accordance with the revision. In March last a visit was 
paid to the well-known Roman site at Bardown, near 
Stonegate, in Ticehurst parish. Here a falling tree had 
exposed a vertical face in the lower part of the cinderbed 
(which covers a steep slope) showing a section of several feet 
of charcoal and slag resting upon the natural undisturbed 
soil. At the line of junction of cinderbed and natural soil 
were found several fragments of Romano British bowls or 
dishes with chamfer at the junction of wall and base, which 
are ascribed to the period 125—-175 A.D. and are most unlikely 
to be later than 200 A.D. ‘This tind establishes the date of 
the first formation of this cinderbed, or at least of that part 
of it in which these fragments were found. The site is known 
to have been worked for considerable periods during the 
Middle Ages. 

Among the finds made by Mr. Blackman in 1925 at Beaufort 
Park, where the Roman cinderbeds were excavated many 
years ago to provide metal for road-making, is a fragment 
of a most interesting frilled tazza or incense bowl which 
appears to date from the first half of the 2nd century A.D. 
if not from the late Ist century. D. MACLEOD 


COURT IN HOLMES, FOREST ROW.—Maj.-Gen. Lord 
Edward Gleichen has sent the following list showing the 
development of the name. The history connected with it 
has been supplied by the Rev. W. Budgen and others. 

1492 Lez Innomes. Firle MSs. 

1493 Senclersenhoms 
1540 Court Innomes 
1504 Inhomes 
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1610 Court Inhams Ashdown Forest Documents 
,  Inholmes 
1618 St. Cleres Inhomes i 
1795 Court inholms Gream’s Survey. 
1819 Inholmes Farm Geological Survey. 
1923 The old inhabitants pronounced it C’rtinnoms, 
with a strong accent on the second syllable. 


” 


The entries for 1492-3 and 1546 are taken from the Court 
Rolls and a Rental of the Manor of Maresfield, which was a 
Royal Manor from Henry IV.’s accession, in 1399, till 1535, 
when Henry VIII. gave it te Sir John Gage. 

The first entry records the death of Elizabeth Lewkenour, 
wife of Richard Lewkenour of Brembiltye, who held of the 
King ‘land called lez Innomes and a parcel enclosed within 
the park there. Henry Lovell, her son, by a previous 
marriage, is her heir.’ 

In 1493 Elizabeth’s holding is described as ‘land of old 
assart called Senclersenhoms at Bramylty, part whereof lies 
within the park there, rent 4d.’ This entry is doubly 
interesting as it gives the connection with the ancient holders, 
the St. Cleres, of which family Elizabeth was a member, and 
also is a distinct proof that old assart (land where trees have 
been felled) has become Inholme by name (see ‘‘ Place-Names 
of Sussex,” p.29). Vinogradoff notes that in many early 
records distinction is drawn between old and new assarts, 
showing the growth of cultivation of the waste. Elizabeth 
was also possessed of the adjoining manor of Brambletye. 
The first mention of ‘ Court ’ in connection with the name is 
indirect but indisputable, the reference of 1546 being to ‘a 
croft called Twyfords containing three acres next Court 
Innomes.’ 

In 1564 it appears as Inhomes in Ashdown Forest 
documents, and in 1610 it reverts to Court Inhams in the 
possession of Edward Sackville, Esq., who ‘ is to have herbage 
in respect of a tenement called Court Inhams.’ (S.A.C. Ixxii, 
3). He also held Brambletye. It is suggested that the name 
‘Court’ arose from the Inholmes being farmed with the 
demesne lands of Brambletye, although still held of the 
Manor of Maresfield. Lord Edward suggests the possibility 
of the Manorial Court of Maresfield or Brambletye having 
been held here. 

Mr. Budgen notes that the name Innomes occurs fairly 
frequently in the records of the Manor of Maresfield. The 
area is often 4 acres and the quit rent 4d., while the descriptive 
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addition of the holder’s name, such as Bassetts, Grinsteds 
Innomes also occurs. To this class must be added the early 
reference to Prioresynnome found by Mr. L. F. Salzman in 
the Pipe Roll for 1327 (see p.213). 


FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARIES.—A small 
party of members visited Nymans, Handcross, on Friday, 
June 30th, by the kind invitation of Lt.-Col. Leonard Messel, 
to see his unique collection of herbals and works on gardening 
and to spend an hour in his beautiful garden. 

In addition to collecting funds for the purchase of national 
treasures for the national collections, the Society acts as a 
clearing house through which gifts are distributed to their 
native centres. Although our Society is concerned only with 
books on Sussex history, etc., it would support the principle 
of Sussex books for Sussex Libraries in the same way as the 
Records are now being dealt with. 

The “‘ Friends "’ are engaged at the moment in endeavouring 
to acquire for the nation the originals of a large part of the 
famous Paston Letters. 

The address of the Society is c/o British Museum. 





QUERIES. 


RUDGWICK.—Can any of your readers tell me the origin 
of a payment of 10/- per annum by the Parish of Rudgwick 
to the Abbey of St. Peter at Westminster ? 

W. B. INGLE 

Reply.—Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, F.S.A., Keeper of the 
Muniments of Westminster Abbey, kindly supplies the 
following information :— 

‘In 1393-4 there suddenly appears in the Infirmarers 
Account Roll the following entry :— 

’ UNIMENTS IQ9380. 

Redd. Ass. W.A. MUNIMENTS 1938¢ 
De redd’ de Riggewyk’ et Billynggesherst eisdem 
t’inis ut pz p Rental xl§ v4. 
Dé tallag’ de Riggewyk soluend’ ad ffestti Sci Edmund 
Regis xvj® vj 

This payment goes on regularly, but by 1458-9 it has 
slightly risen. 

INFIRMARER, 1458-9. W.A. MUNIMENTS, 19434. 
Redd. Ass. 

De redd’ de Byllyngisherst et Ryggewyk p annt 

liijS xj. 
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Tallag’ and Consuet. 
D¢ tallag’ de Byllyngesherst et Ryggewyk soluend’ in 
f6 Sci Ed’ Reg’ p a™ xvjs. 

This continues till the Dissolution in 1540.” 

Mr. Tanner suggests that property may have been left by 
will to the Infirmarers Office on which this payment was 
made, but there is no record of the origin of it in the Muniments 
at Westminster. 

In the list of Sussex Fines (S.R.S. ii, No. 426) is one between 
Richard, Abbot of Westminster and John, son of Alan. There 
had been trouble between John and his bailiff of the Hundred 
of Eysewrith (now West Easewrithe) and the Abbot’s men 
of Parham, Gravette and Billingshurst, which places 
Westminster held by charters from ‘“‘ the ancestors of the 
King.”’ The dispute concerned the view of frank pledge and 
suits in the hundred courts. The matter was settled between 
them in 30 Hen. III. (1245). 

The interest is that Gravette, now Grevatts, is in Rudgwick 
and had been in the possession of the Abbey for some 
generations before 1245. It is highly probable that Grevatts 
is the land which paid the 10/- to Westminster. We find 
three men who take their name from the place in the Taxation 
of 1296, where William de Grevette, Robert and Richard 
de la Grevett are grouped under Parham, the Abbey’s chief 
estate in Sussex (S.R.S. x, 75). Another Fine, concerning 
Adam de la Gravette, in 1256 definitely fixes the fact of his 
having a house and land in Rudgwick (S.R.S. vii, No. 559), 
and it is followed by one, No. 612, which also concerns his 
land. In 1442 the Abbot of Westminster is again mentioned 
in a Fine relating to land in Rudgwick as well in Surrey 
(S.R.S. xxiii, No. 3060). This information bears on the 
subject, but is not a direct answer to the query. If the gift 
of the land dates back to Henry II. or earlier, the chance of 
finding any record of it is small, unless it is hidden away at 
Westminster under the head of Gravettes. 


FIELD NAMES.—Mr. Ernest Straker sends the following 
questions, mostly connected with Field Names :— 

FURZEFIELD. Is there any record of furze having been 
cultivated in Sussex as food for oxen? It is a very frequent 
field-name in the Surrey and Sussex Weald. It appears as 
far back as the early part of the 14th century at West 
Chiltington, among the Rolls at Wiston (S.A.C. liii, 156). 
At Fishersgate, Withyham, there was a small watermill for 
crushing the furze for fodder, as was done in other parts. 
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About 1858 a man had his hand cut off in this mill and oxen 
were used there in 1868 and probably later. 

RIDDENS. Said to denote a clearing, but in several cases 
it is applied to woodlands. Can it be that a former clearing 
has reverted to wood again ? 

GosELL—GvuzzLE. What is the exact definition of this 
rare word? Apparently it indicates a small or shallow gill. 
Occurs about Ashdown Forest and eastward towards Kent. 

WENT. Is there any record of this Kentish word appearing 
in Sussex except in parishes bordering on Kent? Occurs in 
Groombridge Terrier, Hartfield and Withyham, ff.134v, 150. 
Gulbuis Went, Turnors Went. Identified, but name now lost. 
Parish in Dict. Suss. Dial., p.129, explains it as a cross-way, 
but his quotation from Pegge’s Alphabet of Kenticisms says 
‘a lane or passage.’ 

FIELD NAME TERMINATIONS. ’Eyvsh.—Arsh. Dr. Mawer 
states that this indicates a stubblefield. Is there any other 
meaning as it is often an element in permanent names and a 
stubblefield is of annual occurrence only. 

Room. What is the meaning of this word, usually a wood ? 
Buckhurst Terner, 1598. Blackham Court, Withyham, 
f.153v. Roomes als Middle Roomes. Also on map f.158 
Couchman’s Roomes. Close Roll No. 1438, 1592. The 
Roomes. 

Surrey instances. Roome Wood, Capel, Cow Room, 
Newdigate, 1571 (Surrey Arch. Coll. xvii, 36). Well known 
to fox hunters to-day. 


STREET WALKERS AND ASSYRIAN PRINCES.—I wonder 
whether any reader of Sussex Notes & Queries could explain 
two entries which occur in the Pevensey Town Account Book 
of the early 18th century :— 


1726 The profitts of the Street Walkers - - {6 14 0 
1732 Paid for crying notices that the Street 
Walkers shod. agree - - - - 0 O04 


I have wondered whether ‘‘ street walkers’ is a term for 
night watchman, but then these men look to receive payments, 
not make them. 

Here is a reference still more puzzling :— 

1730 Paid the Assyrian Princes - - - {015 Oo 
Expences on them - - - O19 oO 

Were there visits of great ones feetnn the { far East at this 
time ? 

A. A. EVANS 
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REPLY. 


BOUNDARY MARKS.—In the old tithe-book of the parish 
of Brighton in the writing of the Rev. Henry Michell, A.M., 
under date 1751, is the following mention of Dooles :— 

“Vicarage of Brighthelmston. Lands in the said parish. 

“By east. 70 yards, the contents of each yard 12 acres 
at an average, some more and some less. Twenty sheep in 
the summer and fifteen in the winter allowed to be kept for 
each yard. The Reeve of the town manor allowed to keep 
20 sheep in the summer and 15 in the winter, and the constable 
the same. The shepherd allowed 80 in the summer and 70 
in the winter. ‘The Dooling Leases the same at a yard ; land 
at present in the possession of Mr. Friend. The usual 
composition has been 4s. per yard.” 


FREDERICK HARRISON. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Official Guide to Lewes. Edited by Walter H. Godfrey, 
F.S.A. The Lewes Press, Friar’s Walk, Lewes. Paper cover, 
6d. ; Cloth, od. 

This excellent publication is packed with authentic 
information and well illustrated by good photographs of all 
the important buildings. A clear sketch map of the town 
occupies the centre of the book, and plans of the Castle and 
Priory Ruins are also included. The Borough of Lewes has 
a Publishing Committee, who are to be congratulated on 
having Mr. W. H. Godfrey as their Editor. Not only has he 
a wide knowledge of architectural history extended far beyond 
the bounds of Lewes and Sussex, but he has that personal 
interest and affection for his subject which can only be 
attained by the dwellers within the precincts. 

Mr. FE. G. Bedford, another well-known Lewes man, has 
supplied all the photographs (except one of oxen by Mr. J. A. 
Sharpe) and has also contributed the chapter on the Natural 
History of the neighbourhood. 

The advertisements deserve a word of comment for Mr. 
EK. F. Harvey has illustrated some of them in a refreshing 
manner. 

Altogether Lewes has set a high standard for Town Guides. 





